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Report of an Inquiry into the application of the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 

1947 to Cold Store undertakings 

To the Right Hon. Iain Macleod, M.P., 

Minister of Labour and National Service. 



Sir, 

In pursuance of my appointment in the terms of the Minute set out 
below, I have the honour to submit my Report on the matters referred to 
therein. 



“DOCK WORKERS (REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT) ACT, 1946 
INQUIRY INTO COLD STORE UNDERTAKINGS 
The minister of labour and national service in pursuance of his powers 
under paragraphs 1(4) and 5 of the Schedule to the Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Act, 1946, and of all other powers in that behalf hereby 
appoints Hugh Lloyd-Williams, Esq., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., of 4, Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C.4, as being an impartial person to make such 
inquiries as he, the said Hugh Lloyd-Williams, considers necessary (including 
so far as he considers necessary the hearing of oral evidence) into the 
application of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 
1947, to cold store undertakings, and to report thereon to the Minister. 

The minister further appoints C. A. Larsen, Esq., of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service to be Secretary of the Inquiry. 

Signed by order of the Minister of Labour and National Service this 
ninth day of June, 1959. 

J. G. Stewart 
Under Secretary 

Ministry of Labour and National Service.” 



2. The terms of reference were drawn sufficiently wide to permit any 
Cold Store undertaking at present registered as a dock employer under 
the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1947, to put 
forward a case or claim for exclusion from the Scheme. The following six 
undertakings, all of them operating in the Port of London, appeared before 
me and submitted their respective cases for exclusion : 

I. Union Cold Storage Company Limited in respect of the following 
Stores : 

Nelson’s Wharf ... 

Stamford Wharf ... 

Duchy Street 
Hanbury’s Wharf 
Cannon Street ... 

Red Bull Wharf ... 

Kennet Wharf ... 

Gun and Shot ... 

Greenbank 



. Known as Nelson’s Wharf 
Group 



Known as Upper Thames 
Street Group 

Known as Tooley Street 
Group 
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II. Palmers Cold Stores Limited 

III. Bermondsey Cold Stores 

IV. Thomas Borthwick and Sons Limited 

V. Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores Limited in respect of the Store 
known as South London Cold Storage 

VI. Towers and Company Limited in respect of the Store at Paul’s 
Pier Wharf. 

One other undertaking, Blackfriars Cold Storage Company Limited, had 
indicated their intention to submit a case for their exclusion, but at the 
hearing it was explained that for reasons to be mentioned later in this 
Report the claim would not be pursued at present, and the request was 
made that the chance so to do be given them when their position in regard 
to a proposed planning by the City of London shall have been made clearer. 
It is understood that opportunity will become available to them when you 
will have published the draft Order amending the Scheme, as I understand 
you intend to do shortly. 

3. Opposing the claims for exclusion were the Trade Unions concerned, 
these being : 

Transport and General Workers’ Union 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
Scottish Transport and General Workers’ Union 
Watermen, Lightermen, Tugmen and Bargemen’s Union 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers. 

4. The Inquiry was held in public session at 10, Carlton House Terrace, 

S.W.l, on the 20th, 21st 22nd and 24th July and oral evidence was given 
and submissions made on behalf of the Cold Stores and the Unions 
concerned, and on behalf of the National Dock Labour Board. After the 
conclusion of the session written statements were furnished by Mr. D. 
Connolly and Mr. J. B. Dash, two dockers, on behalf of themselves and 
other dockers, by way of a general protest against the exclusion of any of 
the Cold Stores concerned. 

5. The first four of the six named undertakings were represented by Mr. 
Maurice Lyell, Q.C., and Mr. Ian Edwardes Jones of Counsel ; the Unions 
by Mr. Timothy O’Leary, O.B.E., National Secretary (Docks Group) of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, and also Secretary of the Workers’ 
Side of the National Joint Council for the Port Transport Industry, and 
by Mr. A. E. Aylward of the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers. 
Mr. M. R. Haddock, O.B.E., General Manager and Secretary, appeared on 
behalf of the National Dock Labour Board. 

Introduction 

6. The group of Cold Stores which appeared before me had in 1947 
appeared before the then Mr. John Cameron (now Lord Cameron) who 
was commissioned to conduct an Inquiry under the Dock Workers (Regu- 
lation of Employment) Act, 1946. He commented on their claims for 
exclusion in the following terms : 

“ Paragraph 25. As regards the remainder of the objectors I am satisfied 

that the operations of Messrs. Palmers as stated by them as including 

the “ landing, storage . ... of meat ” for customers are such that 
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it is not possible to recommend their exclusion from the Scheme. 
The position of the rest is substantially different, and from the evidence 
submitted in support of their objections it was established and not 
challenged that their undertakings under normal conditions use their 
plant for the storage of their own merchandise, much of it not even 
imported from overseas. Therefore, I should have had no hesitation in 
recommending their exclusion from this Scheme had it not been for the 
fact that the major part of their premises are still under requisition by 
the Ministry of Food and used for cargo storage. That being so, it does 
not appear to me possible at this stage to exclude these objec- 
tors . . . .” 

The South London Cold Storage was derequisitioned in 1948 and the 
remainder in 1954. 

The Devlin Committee appointed in July, 1955 to inquire into the operation 
of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1947, referring 
in their Report of June, 1956, to the question whether or not the Stores were 
still used for cargo storage, stated in paragraph 125 of that Report: 

“ . . . . They are all still used in part for cargo storage and that 
is enough to bring them within the definition ; since they do not keep 
a separate set of workers for handling cargo and another set for handling 
stores, all their workers are dock workers within the meaning of the Act. 
But we think that an undertaking in which cargo storage played only a 
minor part might well claim on those grounds to be excluded from the 
Scheme. Even if it played more than a minor part, yet if it was not the 
sole purpose of the undertaking, it might properly be regarded as a 
factor to be taken into consideration in conjunction with any other 
factors there might be 

As will appear later in this present Report, most of the Stores concerned, at 
present handle goods which are largely imported, one only dealing mainly in 
home produce. Only two of them store their own goods, the rest being public 
Stores. All these Cold Stores protested before the Devlin Committee that the 
arrangements for supplying labour under the Scheme and the labour itself 
were ill-suited to their requirements. That Committee made this comment 
on that aspect of the case (see paragraph 127 of their Report): 

“ We express no opinion about the merits of these contentions beyond 
saying that if the Employers’ case is fully made out it would appear to 
us to show grounds for exclusion. Before it can be .said to be made out 
there must be a detailed inquiry into the circumstances of each case, 
e.g. what space in each case is used for cargo storage and precisely what 
labour difficulties have been encountered . . . . ” 

It is this Inquiry which I have been appointed to carry out. 

7. The circumstances and the evidence advanced to justify exclusion from 
the Scheme differed in some respects from Store to Store. I have thought it 
convenient therefore to deal with each Cold Store separately, setting out the 
substance of their respective cases and the arguments in support, then draw- 
ing attention to such counter arguments by other parties as appear to me 
relevant, and finally expressing the view I have come to in each individual 
case. 

To some extent the same arguments were used by a number of the 
Stores, as will be apparent in the account I have given of their evidence, and 
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these are dealt with in this Report in connection with the first Store raising 
them, and are not repeated when I come to deal with the other Stores, this 
perhaps being the simplest and a straightforward method. 

8. Before turning to the individual Stores, it is proper to mention two 
matters which were discussed, as having some bearing on the questions before 
me. The first of these is that the Stores with the one exception of Towers 
and Company Limited, said they would undertake to offer permanent 
employment to all their workers in the event of their being released from 
the Scheme. (It was because in their present uncertainty they were unable to 
give this undertaking that the Blackfriars Cold Storage Company Limited 
preferred not to pursue their claim for the time being.) Towers and Company 
Limited already have a permanent labour force and have not called for 
allocated labour since decontrol in 1954. I take the undertaking as mean- 
ing that the Stores would dispense with the use of casual labour on a day-to- 
day basis, and would carry a sufficient number of men on their books on 
weekly engagements to cope with their peak periods of work. They would 
thus meet the objection which may be made, that release from the Scheme 
would deprive their employees of the main advantage of the Scheme to them, 
that is, in the words of clause 1 (2) of the Scheme, “ greater regularity of 
employment ”. I have not thought it necessary to inquire into how precisely 
the terms of employment envisaged by the Stores compare with the benefits 
available to workers under the Scheme, but I do not doubt that in proffering 
this undertaking, regard has been had for the well-being of the workers and 
I have borne this in mind throughout my Inquiry. It was also argued before 
me that the promise is an indication that the fluctuations in the work of the 
Stores are not so great as to make it necessary for them to have access at 
the present day to a casual labour force. I return to this point later in the 
Report. 

The second matter concerns the levy payable by dock employers to the 
Dock Labour Board. If the Stores were to be released from the Scheme they 
would no longer have to pay the levy. It was suggested by the Trade Unions 
that this was a main reason for the Stores seeking release, and it was argued 
that those released would secure an economic advantage over those Stores 
which remained within the Scheme. The suggestion was denied by nearly 
all the Stores appearing before me, and the point was made that the offer 
to provide permanent employment for their workers would necessitate carry- 
ing more men than were needed outside the peak periods of work, and that 
the expense of this would at least offset the saving on the levy. The levy is 
at present 4J per cent of the gross wages in respect of weekly workers, and 
13J per cent in respect of daily workers. Workers in the Cold Stores are 
predominantly weekly workers and the Dock Labour Board are responsible 
for the annual holiday pay for two weeks of these workers, representing 
something of the order of 2J per cent in the same terms ; this in effect means 
that more than one half of the 4J per cent levy is returned io the Stores. 
Nevertheless it is fair to say that if any Stores should consider that they are 
not properly included in the Scheme, however much or little the cost may be 
to them, they could hardly be criticised for not wanting to pay the levy. 
However, as has already been stated, the Stores deny that this is the main 
reason for their wanting release and, in any case, in considering their legal 
position the point would not have much weight ; it is mentioned here only 
because it was disputed at some length before me. 
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9. I now turn to the individual cases and deal first with that o£ the 
Union Cold Storage Company Limited. 

Union Cold Storage Company Limited 

10. This Company asked to be released from the Scheme in respect of 
nine of their Cold Stores all on the riverside : 

Nelson's Wharf Group 
Nelson’s Wharf 
Stamford Wharf 
Duchy Street 
Hanbury’s Wharf 

Upper Thames Street Group 
Cannon Street 
Red Bull Wharf 
Kennet Wharf 

Tooley Street Group 
Gun and Shot 
Greenbank 

Of the. total amount of goods handled in these Cold Stores over 80 per cent 
comprising a wide range of commodities such as meat (and mainly meat), 
butter and frozen eggs, is imported ; the remainder consisting of such goods 
as fruit, vegetables, shell eggs, fish and poultry, is home produced. The 
proportion of imported goods varies somewhat from Store to Store, being 
lowest at Duchy Street where it is less than 50 per cent, and at Red Bull 
Wharf where it falls below 50 per cent, in the summer season. The highest 
proportion is in the Tooley Street Group which handles hardly any home 
produce. 

Section 6 of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1946 
defines dock work as including work “ in connection with the 
movement or storage of cai'goes ”, and the high proportion of imported goods 
handled in these nine Stores indicates beyond doubt that they are dealing 
with cargoes. From this point of view, therefore, they are engaged in dock 
work and are properly included in the Scheme. The most that can be said, and 
this was the point made by the Devlin Committee, is the fact that home 
produce is handled at all is a factor to be taken into account, along with any 
other factors there may be in favour of exclusion. I do not think that the 
Company seriously contended otherwise and their main contentions were 
based on other grounds. 

11. Clause 1 (2) of the Scheme defines the objects of the Scheme as 
follows : 

" - • ‘ ' • t0 ensure greater regularity of employment for dock 
workers and to secure that an adequate number of dock workers is 
available for the efficient performance of dock work ”. 

As to the first of these objects the Company, as has already been stated, 
would be prepared to offer permanent employment on weekly contracts 
to all employees if released from the Scheme. In regard to the second, the 
Company claimed that their labour requirements were not being and could 
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not be met satisfactorily or adequately under the Scheme. Up to 1954 the 
Company’s Stores were under requisition by the Ministry of Food and 
carried out the comparatively simple work of handling rationed foodstuffs 
in bulk. After 1954, in common with other Cold Stores in the Port, the 
Company reverted to private trading, which involved more complicated 
work calling for an increase in the labour force and demanding a greater 
degree of skill on the part of the workers. Written evidence was submitted 
to illustrate the measure of complexity of the work. Consignments of 
frozen food-stuifs arrive at the Stores consisting of a wide variety of 
commodities of different grades, qualities, brands and weights and from 
different countries. These are identified by special markings or letters or 
numbers or colours, and all require to be sorted and stored in separate 
chambers and in separate stows. A consignment of New Zealand butter, for 
instance, may involve as many as 100 “ separations Goods which may 
have been damaged or tainted or become soft in transit must be detected and 
withdrawn for special treatment before being put into store. The system 
by which refrigeration in Cold Stores is obtained and the need to maintain the 
right temperature in the various chambers were explained to me ; so too 
the special ways in which the goods must be laid out in the type of cold 
chamber which is dependent for cooling upon air circulation. All operations 
have to be done with despatch, for the obvious reason that undue exposure 
to warm air could result in serious deterioration. 

Consignments for delivery from out the Stores were said to be even more 
complex, being made up of goods of different grades, qualities and sizes, 
to be drawn from various parts of the Stores. When a number of outgoing 
consignments are packed in the same van care must be taken to ensure 
that they are packed in the correct order so as to facilitate delivery. The 
delivery work is done partly at night and one third of the labour force 
in one group of Stores is employed on the night shift. The Company pointed 
out that daily allocated men are not available for night work and that 
it has to be done by weekly workers. 

12. To meet these requirements the Company employ 431 weekly 
workers, 208 of whom are registered dock workers, described in Clause 2 (1) 
of the Scheme as workers “ engaged by a registered employer under a contract 
which requires at least one week’s notice for its termination ” and the 
remaining 223, men known as “ limited registrants These latter are not 
supplied by the Dock Labour Board from the reserve pool of registered 
dock workers but are engaged directly by the employer from outside the dock 
industry. They are then registered for dock work on a weekly basis with that 
employer only, so that, when their services with that employer are no 
longer required, they have no right of entry into the reserve pool and are 
outside the Scheme. It was on the return to private trading when there arose 
an increased demand for labour and dock labour was in short supply, that 
the Dock Labour Board gave authority for 500 of these men to be recruited 
for the various Cold Stores. To supplement the labour of their 431 weekly 
workers the Union Cold Storage Company make demands in the ordinary 
way day by day (or. rather half-day by half-day) on the reserve pool of 
registered workers. In 1958 labour allocated in this way was about 8 per cent 
of the whole labour force in the Nelson’s Wharf and Upper Thames Street 
Groups of Stores. In the Tooley Street Group it was about 35 per cent. 
Statistics were furnished by the Company showing that of the men allocated 
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for the forenoon’s work a high proportion, instead of carrying on into the 
afternoon as was needed, preferred to finish at noon and seek a fresh alloca- 
tion from the pool for the afternoon. This is said to be, and it is not difficult 
to accept, because work in Cold Stores is unpopular with casual labour. The 
defection of these men necessitated a fresh requisition on the reserve pool 
for the afternoon’s work and sometimes the same men have been re-allocated. 
A further complaint in the case of the Nelson’s Wharf and Tooley Street 
Groups of Stores was, that as much as one half of the daily allocated labour 
had frequently to be supplied from sectors of the Port other than that in 
which the Stores were situated, with the result that the men did not arrive 
for work until, on average, about one hour after the normal times of 
starting. This meant that in both the morning and the afternoon the working 
gangs had to be disrupted and made up afresh, and the work thereby 
interrupted and delayed. It is the Company’s contention that the changing 
nature of this casual section of its labour force, the late hour of its arrival 
and its comparative lack of familiarity with the work (which the Company 
claim is specialised), with the premises and their many compartments, and 
with other members of the gang to which they are attached, has a detrimental 
effect on the efficiency with which the work is carried out. The Company 
produced figures which purported to indicate that the output of gangs 
containing allocated men was substantially lower than that of permanent staff 
workers. A further difficulty is said to be that the allocated men are reluctant 
to work overtime and that this prevents the gangs of which they form part 
from working overtime. 

13. The Trade Unions discounted the idea that work in Cold Stores was 
more complex than many other kinds of dock work, instancing the loading 
of ships and smaller craft, the loading and unloading of refrigerated ships, 
•the work of ordinary non-refrigerated warehouses and the handling of such 
goods as tea and oranges, the former being very susceptible to tainting and 
bearing many identification symbols, and of which there was much taking 
of samples. Tea and oranges no less than frozen goods need special sorting 
and stowing, and dockers are all familiar with the ordinary principles of 
stowing generally. The Trade Unions pointed out, moreover, that the com- 
parative lack of fa mi liarity of the allocated men with the work of particular 
Stores was unimportant, as they were attached to gangs made up of 
■permanent employees and worked under supervision. If the system of daily 
allocation from the reserve pool had its drawbacks, these were well com- 
pensated for by the advantage to employers, which was particularly marked 
in times of general labour shortage, of being able to draw at need on a pool 
of skilled dock labour. Moreover, if .they preferred it, it was all the time 
open to employers to negotiate with the Dock Labour Board for an increase 
in the number of their weekly workers. The National Dock Labour Board 
pointed out that as the Company like other Cold Store undertakings employed 
a high proportion of weekly workers, they therefore had a considerable 
measure of control over the labour force. The Board agreed that work in 
Cold Stores in the Port of London was suitable for regular employment, 
but added that complexity of work was not regarded as a ground for 
exclusion from the Scheme and that every cargo had its own characteristics 
and every commodity its own peculiar marketing arrangements. The Board 
contended that .this Company were in no different case, in any significant 
respect, from t£e other Cold Stores in the Port of London and in other 
ports, who were not applying for release from the Scheme. 
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14. While it may 'be admitted that the nature of the Company’s work is 
such that it can be better carried out, and with a better rhythm, by regular 
employees thoroughly fam ili ar with the work and its org ani sation than by 
men allocated to it from time to time, nevertheless the same kind of 
disadvantage is encountered in many other spheres of dock work, and I 
do not see the Company to be under any undue disadvantage as compared 
with other organisations who are within the Scheme. Nor do I think that 
the arrangements made by the National Dock Labour Board for supplying 
labour to the Company are, in general, open to criticism, though it would 
obviously be desirable if the delay in the arrival of daily allocated men 
at 'their work could be reduced or eliminated. It is conceivable that a 
particular employer at a particular point in tim e might be justified in 
claiming, that he could make as good and perhaps better arrangements for 
labour if he alone were allowed to leave the Scheme, but to permit him 
to do so for that reason only would in my opinion strike at the very basis 
of the Scheme and be incompatible with it. The important point seems 
to me to be that the objects of the Scheme as defined in Clause 1 (2), 
and quoted above, must 'be considered in relation to dock employers and 
dock workers in the Port of London as a whole and not merely from the 
point of view of one particular employer. The essence of the Scheme is 
that the dock employers should meet ithedr needs for labour by drawing on 
a common pool carefully regulated in size. In this way the workers have 
some assurance of constant employment and the employers a corresponding 
assurance of a constant supply of labour. 

15. With these many considerations in mind I am not convinced that the 
Union Cold Storage Company have made out a case sufficient to warrant 
their exclusion from the Scheme. 

Palmers Cold Stores Limited 

16. This Company stated that 80 per cent of the goods they handled was 
imported ; whole carcases of mutton and lamb, quarters and smaller cuts 
of beef, boneless beef, veal, pork, butter and frozen eggs, and in addition 
various offals packed in cases or cartons and a large tonnage of pancreatic 
glands for the manufacture of insulin. The handling of the remaining 
20 per cent comprising home produced goods, occupied 40 to 45 per cent 
of the labour force, because fresh produce involves more difficult 'handling 
than goods already refrigerated. The Company laid stress on the com- 
plicated nature of certain parts of their work and referred to the extent 
of their butchers’ department. Some of the meat is delivered direct from 
store to butchers’ shops, and has therefore to be cut up into small pieces 
suitable for retail sale, and to be made up into numerous small consign- 
ments. They instanced how on a particular day 62 vehicles have been loaded 
with deliveries for a whole fine of butchers’ shops, each vehicle taking on 
average fourteen to sixteen deliveries. The Company employ 13 registered 
dock workers and 99 “ limited registrants ” on a weekly basis in the capacity 
of storers and checkers, as well as two allocated men who “ follow the Store ” 
regularly from day to day. Eleven per cent of all 'these men are engaged 
on preparing the deliveries for retail shops. The Company also employ one 
registered man and 21 “ limited registrants ” as butchers, a similar propor- 
tion of whom are occupied in preparing the shop deliveries. The Company 
maintained that butchers were really tradesmen and. not dock workers, and 
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that they had to be recruited from outside the industry. The Board could 

s d sssff ASSS 

for the American Forces. Bones are also cleaned, cut and paclced lor soup 
manufacture. Mention has already been made that . th ^ a “ d ^ t °* 
produce needs relatively more labour than imported goods. Most ot it is 
ffiSoSISd Zis careful handling and has to be frozen beta* 

Larae quantities of blackcurrants, takrng up as much as a 
caoacitv of the Stores, are taken in during the season and are put .throug 
a process for the removal of the stalks. A small quantity of strawberry pulp 
t, also handled which is of special interest in that it takes over eight times 
as many manirrs to deal with as the same quantity of ordinary cold 
stores. Considerable quantities of pancreatic ^glands are 
at times as much as one-sixth of the capacity of the Stores These glands 
are used for the manufacture of insulin and require careful storage at 
constant temperature. The Company also added that it operates a process for 

detainting food. . 

17 The position of Palmers Cold Stores in regard to labour is much 
the same as toe Union Cold Stores. In 1958 only 2-3 per cent of the man 
hours worked was by allocated men. A high proportion of men allocated 
for the mornings’ work took their books at noon, and fresh supplies of 
men had to be requisitioned for the afternoons. The men generally armed 
some three Quarters of an hour after the normal starting tunes. Only a 
small minority of the afternoons’ allocations were willing to work overtime, 
tough Twas often ofiered to them. The unpopularity of the work with 
casual labour was evidenced at the call which takes place daily at Panels 
cates The Company operate an ordinary warehouse business as well as the 
Cold Stores Men at ffie call can be readily engaged for work “ the 
warehouse, but if this is not available they will not take work ° ff ered m 
the Cold Stores. The Company said that the Dock Labour : Board l d id not 
allocate for Sunday work which was necessary for the shop deliveries, it 
aUocated labour wL needed for this work it had to be requisitioned on 
Saturday, even if it was not required on that day, so as to be . ^“labtefor 
Sunday y The Company submitted copies of correspondence with the Loca 
Dock Labour Board about allocated men who, op amval atflie Stores, 
had refused to carry out the work they were required to do and “ad had 
to he returned to the pool. In some cases these men were punished through 
the disciplinary machinery of the Board. 

18 The Trade Unions pointed out that the handling of soft fruit was 
seasonal work only and that some of the operations performed on it m the 
Stores were carried out by women. They claimed that butchers in Cold 
Stores had always been regarded as dock workers and pointed out . *at m 
Palmers Stores they were sometimes employed on work other than butchering. 
The Cold Stores owned by the Port of London Authority, they said, 
functioned efficiently and without complaint on dock labour. 

19 It is not necessary to comment again on those arguments advanced 
bv Palmers Cold Stores which are essentially the same as those put forward 
bv the Union Cold Storage Company and have already been dealt with 
but there are three matters Which were emphasised by the Company and 
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■have not been fully examined. The first is that work is carried out in the 
Company’s Store which is more complicated than the ordinary work of a 
Cold Store and which is not in its character dock work. The second is that 
the fact that the bulk of the labour force ‘has had to be recruited by the 
Company from outside the dock industry and brought formally within the 
Scheme by the device of “ limited registration ”, proves that the Scheme 
cannot provide the specialised labour needed in the Stores. The third is 
that the very low proportion of allocated labour employed (2-3 per cent) 
shows that casual labour is not needed, and that this in itself justifies 
exclusion from the Scheme. As to the first of these points, the legal definition 
of dock work, as has already -been pointed out, includes work “ in con- 
nection with the ... . movement or storage of cargoes”. This is the 
primary requirement of the Act, and as a further guide there is the rule 
laid down in Clause 1 (3) of the Scheme that the Scheme applies to the 
same classes or descriptions of dock work as, immediately before the coming 
into operation of the Scheme, were included in the Dock Labour Schemes 
then existing for various ports. The definition of port transport work in the 
Port of London was and is as follows : — 

“ Port transport work means all work directly connected with the 
handling of cargo in or on ship, craft, quay or warehouse, and without 
prejudice to the generality of the above, includes in particular the 
unloading at a warehouse of cargo conveyed thereto by any means 
whatsoever and .the loading of cargo for conveyance therefrom ; and the 
expression cargo includes a part of any cargo. Port transport work shall 
not include work carried out by : — 

(/) Waterside manufacturers (except where such work is that of a 
public wharfinger and/or master lighterman and/or master 
stevedore). 

So far as detailed operations are concerned it would seem right to have 
regard to the tradition of the port. It would seem -for example that the 
rudimentary cutting up of carcases of meat in Cold Stores has always been 
regarded in London as dock work, and the men doing the work as dock 
workers. On the other hand the detailed preparation of meat for retail 
sale appears to be a comparatively recent development. The Trade Unions 
made the point that the more detailed preparation of deliveries has been 
met to some extent by the fact, that the meat received from abroad nowadays 
is frequently cut up in greater detail than it used to be, and ready sorted. 
So much is this so, that deliveries to shops can be and are made up at the 
ship’s side, an illustration incidentally of the way in which dock work of any 
kind can change its pattern and develop in complexity. In this connection, 
however, I gathered that these ship’s side deliveries are of larger pieces 
of meat than the deliveries made up by Palmers Cold Stores (and Stores 
like them) against shops’ orders, and it may fairly be conceded that some 
of the work performed in this connection by the butchers employed by 
Palmers goes somewhat beyond “ work in connection with the movement 
or storage of cargoes” and could not, therefore, be regarded as dock 
work. In their evidence, however, it was stated by the Company that very 
little time was spent by their butchers ou this work and, of course, the 
same butchers do other work which must certainly be regarded as dock 
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work. Some of the other “processing” work carried out by Palmers, and 
which has been described, also goes beyond the definition of dock work and 
indeed this is shown toy the employment of women on such work. On the 
other hand 'handling goods into the Store and out again (even after an 
intermediate operation of cutting or processing) is in my view dock work. 
In deciding whether or not the Company ought, from this point of view, 
to be within the Scheme, it seems to me that the question to be answered 
is whether 'the business is primarily storage (even if with some processing) 
or manufacturing (even if with some storage). In considering this question 
it is important to hear in mind that, although the Company stressed in their 
evidence the more unusual aspects of their work, they are also engaged in 
the normal and traditional work of a riverside Cold Store. My conclusion 
from the evidence put before me is that the business of this Company is 
still essentially the storage of cargoes, and that from this point of view the 
Company are properly regarded at the present day as a dock employer and 
included within the Scheme. If the Company should develop their business 
in such a way and to such an extent that they might be regarded in future 
essentially as a manufacturing concern rather than a Store (there would, 

I think, have to be a substantial change) then there might toe a case for 
their being struck from the register of dock employers. It is within the 
power of the Dock Labour Board to do this and doubtless the Company 
will put their case to the Board when they judge the time ripe. 

20. The second point of special importance made by Palmers Cold 
Stores (and also by other Cold Stores appearing before me) centres round 
the high proportion of their labour force made up of men on “ limited 
registration”. As I have already mentioned in connection with the Union 
Cold Stores, the Dock Labour Board gave authority in 1954, following the 
return of a number of Cold Stores to private trading with a consequential 
increase in their labour demands, for the Stores concerned to recruit a 
certain number of men from outside the dock industry. These men are 
weekly workers and registered under the Scheme on a limited basis, i.e. for 
work only with the employer that recruited them. In their evidence the 
Trade Unions said that the authority for this was given because of the great 
shortage of dock labour at the time. This authority has not been withdrawn 
and the National Dock Labour Board, as has been seen, admitted that 
Cold Stores work was suited to regular employment. It was strongly urged 
before me that the fact that Palmers Cold Stores and others like them 
were allowed to recruit so extensively from outside the industry was an 
admission of the inability of the Scheme to meet their labour needs, that 
the “ limited registration ” of the men so recruited was no more than a 
subterfuge to help keep the employers concerned unjustifiably within the 
Scheme, and that they could manage equally as well if they were outside 
the Scheme. I think this argument is rather less than fair to the Board, 
who having, in their endeavour in the circumstances to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, made what they regard as a concession, now find it being used as an 
argument against their administration. It is no mere formality that the 
authority of the Board is necessary for the recruitment of men for “ limited 
registration”. The authority may be given or withheld, and control can 
therefore be exercised over the total number of “ limited registrations In 
this way the Board’s ability— and fundamental duty— to regulate the size 
of the register of dock workers in the Port is safeguarded. I have had 
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regard as well to the points made by the Trade Unions, that all recruitment 
to the register is from outside the industry and that the precise means 
of recruitment is not as important as the regulation of its extent. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that ordinary recruitment to the 
register is partly on the nomination of employers and partly on the 
nomination of the Unions. 

21. I turn now to the third point. The fact that the Store employs a 
negligible proportion of casual labour is important in itself, irrespective 
of whether or not the Board succeeds in supplying the regular labour needed. 

I have already recorded the employers’ promise that if excluded from the 
Scheme they would dispense with casual daily labour altogether. It was 
argued before me, therefore, that a fundamental assumption underlying the 
Scheme, i.e., that the demand for labour of a dock employer fluctuates so 
much that he needs to have access to a pool of casual labour, is not true 
in the case of Palmers Stores, or in the case of any of the Stores appearing 
before me which are not relying on casual labour at all or only slightly, 
or are prepared to dispense with it altogether. It follows that these Stores 
■ought not to be included within the ambit of the Scheme. It is to be 
noted that this argument, like some others which were advanced, is not 
so much to the effect that Palmers Stores and others like them are not dock 
employers as defined in the Scheme and therefore should be struck from 
the register of employers, but is an argument which could be met only 
by amending the definition of dock work to exclude the work of the Stores. 
This of course would mean an amendment not only of the Scheme but 
of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1946. I do not 
think, however, that the argument is valid. It may have been in the minds 
of the authors of the Act thirteen years ago that the dock industry was, 
in general, one in which labour demands fluctuate and casual labour is 
necessary, though it is more difficult to believe that they thought this must 
be true of every unit in the industry. However this may be, the words they 
used to define the purposes of the Act (Section 1, subsection (1)) were “ (to 
ensure) greater regularity of employment for dock workers and (to secure) 
that an adequate number of dock workers was available for the efficient 
performance of their work.” It is not inconsistent with these purposes, and 
indeed they are satisfactorily achieved, if a single dock employer or a group 
of them is able to provide regular employment for a number of dock 
workers. It would seem possible to question the present scope of the Act 
only if, over a considerable section of the industry, regular employment 
became the rule for a long period of time. This kind of situation however 
is one which would come within the province of the Minister to consider. 
Such, in my opinion, is not the situation arising out of the particular cases 
which are before me. As I have pointed out in another connection it is 
misleading to look at these matters solely from the point of view of a 
single employer or a small group of employers. 

22. After careful consideration I have come to the conclusion that Palmers 
Cold Stores Limited are properly regarded as a dock employer and therefore 
properly included within the Scheme. 

Bermondsey Cold Stores 

23. Of the goods handled by this Store, in winter 25 per cent and in 
summer 40 per cent are home produced. These proportions have been 
increasing since 1954. The Store employs on a weekly basis 10 fully 
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registered men and one on “limited registration”. In s umm er the Store 
carries the books of 4 casual men for 6 months, i.e., the men are employed 
regularly without the necessity for daily allocation, though they are daily 
workers. The regular labour force is supplemented from time to time by 
further casual labour requisitioned for the day from the reserve pool. This 
element in the labour force is said to be very small. Bermondsey Cold Stores 
make the common complaint that the allocated labour often arrives late 
and for this reason they prefer not to take men from sectors other than 
that in which they are situated. 

24. The proportion of home produce handled by this Company is not, 
of course, sufficient at present to constitute, in itself, a case for exclusion 
from the Scheme. The Company’s main argument for exclusion is, indeed, 
that their Store is not, as required by Section 6 of the Act, “ in, or in the 
vicinity of ” the Port. The Store is situated inland, three quarters of a mile 
from the nearest point on the river and three quarters of a mile in another 
direction from the nearest point in the Surrey Docks. Being considered to 
be outside the port by H.M. Customs and Excise, the Store is not permitted 
to do trans-shipment of goods for bond. Before the war the Company did 
not adhere to the voluntary registration Scheme, and strongly resisted regis- 
tration under the Statutory Scheme introduced during the war, before 
being compelled to accede. In aid of the Company’s case it was pointed 
out to me, that Mr. John Cameron, as he then was, expressed the opinion 
in his Report of 1947 that Smithfield Market could “ scarcely be fairly 
regarded as * in the vicinity of ’ the Port of London ”. The Bermondsey Cold 
Stores is further from the river than Smithfield Market. 

25. No precise meaning or definition can be attached to the words “in 
the vicinity of”, and in my view each case must be considered in the 
light of the surrounding circumstances. For this reason analogies are useful 
only up to a point. In the case of Bermondsey Cold Stores, the fact that 
it handles a high proportion of imported produce from the Port, and the 
inference that its function is therefore much the same in relation to the Port 
as if it were a riverside Store, suggest that on balance it must be regarded 
as “in the vicinity of” the Port. My conclusion might have been different 
if the Store had handled mainly home produced goods, and should its trade 
develop considerably in that direction, a point would be reached when 
the Store would be justified in applying to the Dock Labour Board to be 
struck from the register of dock employers. 

Thomas Borthwick and Sons Limited 

26. Borthwicks are not public wharfingers and the goods which they 
handle, mainly imported meat, are their own. Deliveries are, in the main, 
directly to butchers’ shops and to the Company’s inland depots and this 
necessitates cutting up in detail about 11 per cent of the intake. As an 
instance of this aspect of the work I was informed that, in the week ended 
4th July, 1959, 27,721 packages were sent out in 174 van loads to 3,550 
butchers’ shops. The packages were drawn in varying proportions from 1,000 
different commodities held in store. Much more labour is needed for the 
deliveries than for the intake into the Store, and the Company estimate that 
a man needs 6 months’ experience to make an efficient member of the gangs 
engaged on delivery work. This work is concentrated into peaks on Wednesday 
afternoon and night and Sunday afternoon and night. The Company employ 
167 weekly workers, 17 fully registered and 150 on “ limited registration ”, 
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and since decontrol in 1954 they have not used casual labour at all. The 
Company operate pensions and death benefit schemes and grant sick leave 
with pay, all of which is evidence of the stability of their labour force. 

27. Borthwicks have, on the face of it, an attractive case for exclusion 
from the Scheme. It is not difficult to understand why the Store thinks of 
itself as part of a large organisation for distributing meat to the retail 
trade rather than as part of the dock industry. I was told that the work 
carried out at their riverside Store is not substantially different from that 
done at inland depots belonging to the Company, and that if the Store were 
to be released from the Scheme it could be more closely integrated in the 
rest of the business. It was put to me that dock work as defined in the Act, is 
concerned with cargoes, but that once a cargo was in the hands of the 
consignee it had reached the end of its journey and was no longer cargo. 
Certainly a line must be drawn somewhere and it was argued that it was 
not easy to see where else it could be drawn. It appears that Mr. John 
Cameron in his 1947 Report took this view, though it is noteworthy that he 
was under the impression not only that certain Stores stored their own goods 
in normal times (they were then under requisition by the Ministry of Food), 
but that much of the goods stored would not be imported from overseas. The. 
relevance of the fact that a Store handles its own goods is not discussed directly 
in the Devlin Report of 1956. My own view, which I have arrived at after 
a good deal of thought, is that it is not possible to have an unvarying definition 
of cargo which satisfactorily fits every case. Each case must be decided on its 
own merits. In the case of Borthwicks’ Store the important point seems to me 
to be, that the nature of the work carried out in the Store is not made 
different from the work carried out in other riverside Stores merely by the 
fact that the Company own the goods they handle. The Trade Unions made 
much the same point when they argued that the goods carried in a ship may 
be owned by the same business organisation as owns the ship, but that 
this does not take the loading and unloading of the ship outside the realm of 
dock work. Nor do I consider it relevant that the work carried out at 
Borthwicks’ riverside Store is the same as the work done at its inland 
establishments. The difference is that the riverside Store is “ in, or in the 
vicinity of ” the Port of London and the other establishments are not. 

28. The Company also advanced the argument that, so long as their Store 
was included within the Scheme, they had not got full control over the 
recruitment of their labour force or any continuing assurance of even the 
existing limited control. This is, of course, true, but it is a limitation arising 
out of the very nature of the Scheme, which is essentially an arrangement for 
pooling and regulating the size of the Port’s labour force. As I have already 
suggested more than once, it is too narrow to look at the Scheme merely 
from the point of view of a single Company, and the value of the Scheme 
to the whole Port Industry ought always to be considered. 

Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores Limited 

29. This Company claimed that their StQre known as South London 
Cold Storage should be excluded from the Scheme. The Store is situated 
2J to 3 miles from the river. In the three years 1956, 1957 and 1958 85 per 
cent of the goods handled by the Store were home produced, quick frozen 
produce such as ice cream. Part of the remaining 15 per cent, made up of 
imported goods, came from ports other than London. Six permanent 
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registered workers are employed at the Store and their labour is supple- 
mented from time to time by allocated labour from the reserve pool 
(representing 7 per cent of the total labour employed in the years 1956, 1957 
and 1958). The same difficulties in connection with casual labour, as were 
urged by other Cold Stores, were also stressed by this Company. 

30. It seems to me that there is a very strong case for excluding this 
Store from the Scheme, on the ground alone that it is not handling cargo 
to any significant extent. The case appears to me to be irresistible when the 
additional fact is taken into account that, to judge from the Store’s 
geographical location and the nature of its business, it is not “ in, or in the 
vicinity of” the Port of London. The Store appears to have been brought 
within the wartime dock labour scheme when it was taken over by the Ministry 
of Food at that time, doubtless for a different kind of business from that 
in which it is now engaged. It was derequisitioned by the Ministry of Food 
as long ago as 1948. 

Towers and Company Limited 

31. This Company claimed exclusion from the Scheme in respect of their 
Store at Paul’s Pier Wharf. The Company’s business is that of meat importers 
and distributors and the Store at Paul’s Pier Wharf is one of 50 wholesale 
meat depots throughout the country. The work of the Store is said to be 
identical with that of the other depots. The meat comes to the Store by 
road from the London docks, from Smithfield Market (to a large extent in the 
form of cut pieces) and from other Cold Stores, and is distributed both 
to other depots owned by the Company and directly to retailers. Seven fully 
registered men and one on “ limited registration ” are employed as weekly 
workers, and no allocated labour has been used since 1954. 

32. The case made out by Towers and Company Limited is very similar 
to that of Borthwicks in that the Company handle their own goods, and 
my observations in that case, which I need not repeat, apply here also. I 
agree with the Trade Unions that the method by which goods are transported 
to the Stores from the ship’s side, whether by road or by water and whether 
directly or via another Cold Stores, is immaterial to the question of whether 
or not the Stores is engaged in dock work, in view of the way in which dock 
work is defined in the Act and particularly in the pre-1947 Scheme for the 
Port of London. I have quoted the latter definition in connection with 
Palmers Cold Stores Limited. 



Summary 

33. In brief, my conclusion is that all the Cold Store undertakings which 
appeared before me, with one exception. South London Cold Storage, are 
properly included in the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme 
1947. 

34. I cannot close this Report without an expression of my appreciation 
of the able and diligent services rendered by the Secretary, Mr. C. A. Larsen, 
which have been of the greatest assistance both in the course of the Inquiry 
and in the preparation of the Report. 



C. A. Larsen, Secretary. 



H. Lloyd-Williams. 
llth August, 1959. 
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